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bar,” and the “temper-screw.” The bit is about |ance quite in accordance with the accommeda- 
twenty inches or two feet long, made of two inch | tions afforded their guests, «. e. adaptation to the 
iron, chisel shaped and widened to four inches at|desired end of making as large « profit with as 
the cutting end, which is of the best steel. This/little outlay as possible ; between these rows of 
is screwed very firmly into the auger-stem—simply | buildings is the street, having a narrow aoe 
a heavy bar of iron; this is screwed into the|of boards on each side the horrible slough whic 

“ jar’ which is also of ‘heavy iron having a loose | constitutes the wagon road ; wading and plungin 

joint, like two links of a chain, which gives to|through which are numerous teams, horses an 

the tools a jerk or “jar motion” as the walking|pigs, endeavoring to pick their way. The Te- 
beam raises or lowers them; the “sinking-bar” is|deeming feature of the place is what is called 
only to give additional weight to the set of tools ;| cottage hill, on the east side of the creek; here 
it is firmly attached to the heavy rope by which|are many pretty cottages, where live the elite of 
the tools are lowered ; to this rope, which passes|oil city, those who have amassed fortunes from 
over a pulley at the top of the derrick, is clamped | lands, oil, and speculation. wialy , 
the ‘‘temper-screw” which iz fastened to the| Oil city is the New York of the oil region—in 
walking beam, and admits of lowering the tools|filth, in morals and in business. The amount of 
gradually as the well deepens, about three feet, as|trade in petroleum transacted at this point is 
great a distance as can be bored without remov-|enormous. The mouth of Oil Creek is constantly 
ing the detritus. In order to do this, the tools|impeded by boats loaded with oil which have just 
are withdrawn and the sand-pump lowered. This| floated down ftom the wells, and by.those which 
is only a copper or iron pipe five feet long, having|are light or piled bigh with empty barrels, on 
a valve in the bottom ; it is raised a few times so|their way up the ereek. These are pulled up, 
is doing here. Fifteen months ago land could|as to mix the finely éomminuted rock with the|against the current, by horses hitohed to one end 
bave been bought in this small valley for perhaps| water which is always present, into a thin mud con and stern being equally square ;) they per- 
20 dollars per acre ; within a few weeks such has|which is drawn up and emptied out. After the their hard service by wading, the depth 
been the rage for leases in this E] Dorado of the|drill is withdrawn, the reamer is used to increase|being not more than three feet, sometimes much 
oil region, that 10,000 dollars wag obtained as|the diameter to four and a half inches; and also|less. ante 

“bonus’’ for the privilege (covering twenty years)|to make a smooth, perfectly trae bore. Anexact| The following figures will show the vast extent 
of boring for oil, on one single acre! These leases| map of the various strata passed through is kept, |of the petroleum business; they are taken chiefly 
stipulate that one half of all petroleum procured |on which are noted the crevices, and water and|from the report for 1864, of the —e 
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The Petrolenm Business. 
(Continued from page 365.) 

At the mouth of Cherry Run, four miles above, 
we find quite a town—Rouseville—well known to 
the thousands of frequenters and visitors of the 
ail region, as the filthiest place in Pennsylvania. 
Not stopping here, let us take an excursion up 
Cherry Run for two or three miles, and see what 


goes to the owners of the land. This is called 


oil veins which are struck: Seldom more than|Board of Trade, and refer to the product of all 
the “land” or “‘free’’ interest. The other half,|ten or twelve feet can he bored per day of twenty-|the oil producing regions : . 
wut of which must be paid the expenses of pump-|four hours—the drillers contracting to work con- Exports (in gallons.) 
ing, d&e., goes to the lessee and is called the/stantly, at from $2.50’ to $8 per foot—the party 4 ’ 1864 
working interest. The furor for property or leases |owning the well to furnish everything. The rock 1862. 1868. #83 467 424 
a Cherry Run was started by some remarkable|is chiefly a grey slate; at the depth of 180 to 200 10,887,702 27,934,944 re 4 
mceesses in boring wells;—on one farm, the/feet is the first sand rock, a vein 20 to 30 feet VALUED AT 


“Smith,” it is said that every well yields more or 
lees oil—the Reed well, and the Mountain well, 
tach flowing say 225 barrels per day, and several 
tthers of less size, gave so good a character to 


thick, in which is frequently found some oil. At 
a depth of 300 to 340 feet is the second, and at 


500 to 650 feet the third sand rock, from which petites which has paid the Internal Revenue 


all the large wells have drawn their supply. Sur- anted to 22,015,882 gallons; which at 
Cherry Run that every fortunate holder of a lease| face indications are considered of but little value, she endl price in New Toll fe the year, of 


Was (prospectively) certain of a fortune. inasmuch as what oil may find its way to the sur-|74 § cents per gal. equals $16,423,736, the tax 


As there are many new wells going down here, |face of the earth, comes from the first sand, in| .¢ 19 cents per gal. realizing to the government 
ae step inside a derrick and see the process of|which has never yet been found a largely yield-|:16 sum of . 201,573.20. 


ne. ing well. Various new drillers are being used rt of the Board of Trade says: “ The 
The derrick is made of boards (some of the old ; The report of the ys 


now, which work upon an entirely different plan production of the year may be stated as follows: * 
ones are timber) pyramidal in ‘shape, 16 feet/and bore much faster; but they are very expen- 83,467,424 gallons exported. 


wuare at the base, and two feet at the top, being|sive machines, and are not in general use. 18,849.974 “ refined in Penna. 
from 40 to 45 feet high. A rough roof with an} About four miles below Rouseville, is thé mouth 8665215 “ “ ip other States: 
wertare for the ropes, and some boards nailed on|of Uil Creek, and the site of the far famed Vil wage Lt 
the sides, protect the driller from the weather. city. Derricks, immense piles of empty barrels, |po44) 55 482,618 gallons which has gone into the 
by, and in a direct line with the engine|small buildings used as shops, offices and dwell- consumption of the world; of which in round 
(which is covered by a rude hovel) is the Samson ing houses, are set down in fhe mud, apparently numbers, 46,000,000 may be taken as having 
pest, supporting the walking beam by which the|with a view to making as indiscriminate coafu-|} on refined oil ; equal to fully 60,000,000 gallons 
tools are operated. [ron pipe, six inches in diame-|sion as can be imagined. The one tortuous street orade oil. Add to this the known export of crude 
ter, is sunk by a pile driver until the solid rock is|winds along the base of a hill rising 300 feet im-| 5+) With the increase of stocks on the first of 
reached at a depth of from 10 to 40 feet. This| mediately behind the houses on one side, while January 1865, and we have a utilized product 
“driving pipe” is necessary in order to give pro-|on ghe other, a broad flat liable to be overflowed|, ..ounted for, of 75,000,000 gallons of rade oil 
pet direction to the drilling tools, and to keep|by a slight rise in the water, extends to the Alle- for the year 1864. ‘The loss by evaporation, flood, 
them traly perpendicular. Sometimes the rock|gheny river. A view of “the street” of Oil city|¢,. ad many other causes is very great. * * * 
isteached by digging, and a wooden “ guide” in-|during the busy part of the day is unique; shan- There is alec 6 very considerable quantity used 
terted. The tools are from thirty to forty feet in | ties—most of them of such a temporary and rough |. lubricating purposes, of which we-have no 
length, and weigh from seven hundred to nine|kind as hardly to deserve the dignified name of record. The products of the wells may 
hundred pounds. They consist of six pieces, viz., | houses—line both sides for more than half a mile ;' +1 orefore be taken at fully 80,000,000 gallons.” 
the bit,” the ‘“‘reamer,” (these are used alter-|the hotels, and a few larger buildings showing}: : 
conspicuously 


nately) the “ auger-stem,”’ the “jar,” the “sinker- above the rest, present an * Official, from Reports tothe Treasury Department, — 


$8,188,917 $10,664,379 $19,421,752 
The domestic consumption, for 1864, of refined 






























The average price for erade oil, for the year, was | 


41.8 cents per gallon ‘in New York, making the 
total value of the whole product for the year 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 


; John Brans 
John Evans of Gwynedd, in Pennsylvania, was 


any violation of it appeared. His conduct and _ 
conversation in private life were exemplary, ang — 
implied an inward, close inspection into the seereg 


$33,440,000. Not less than fifteen cepts per gal-| born in Denbighshire, in the principality of Wales, | operations of his own heart. 


lon must be deducted from the New York price, 
in order to come at the value at the place of pro- 
duction, as being near the cost of barrels, trans- 
portation and handling. This would be 12,000,- 
000 Mojlats, leaving 21,400,000 dollars as the 
approximate value at the wells of the whole yield 
of perrdteam for 1864: 


in the year 1689, and arrived in Pennsylvania 
with his parents in 1698, under whom he receiv- 
ed a pious education, He was a man of good 
natural understanding, and favored early iu life 
to see the necessity of a diligent attention to the 
voice of Divinegwisdom, to establish and preserve 
him in peace with God; and by a steady adher- 


The market value of petroleum as compared|ence to it, he became honourable in religious 
with ‘coal and iron, stands thus: (the values of| society and eminently serviceable in the church 


coal and iron are taken for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1864, that of petroleum for the year 
1864.) 
Coal, at $5.50 per ton, 
Iron, . : 54,942,836 
Petroleum, . ‘ . 88,440,000 

The estimate of 80,000,000 gallons or 2,000,000 
barrels for the year 1864 is certainly not too high. 
This would be equivalent to a daily production of 
about 5500 barrels; statisticians have put the 
a of the oil creek valley alone at 4000 

rrels daily. The yield of various localities con- 
tiguous to Old. Creek—Cherry Run, Pat Hole 
ereek, Allegheny river and French creek, will be 
1000 barrels per day additional, leaving only 500 
barrels as the product of 8. W. Pennsylvania, 
8. E. Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Avery small portion of the heavy oil which is 
used for lubricating purposes is included in the 
trade reports, which in some degree may account 
for the disparity of figures. The Internal Revenue 
collectors will hereafter be likely to furnish more 
accurate statistics in regard to this great source 
of wealth, than have heretofore been procurable. 

~Let it not be supposed, however, that this large 
sum, shown above, is all clear gain. When accu- 
rate accounts are made out, if ever they should 
be, it will no doubt be found that the percentage 
of profit is really no greater than in many other 
+ businesses, while the risks are much heavier. It is 
estimated that there have been no less than 8000 
wells sunk in Venango county, at an average cost 
of 5000 dollars. Thus an outlay of no smaller a 
sum than 40,000,000 has been required in sink- 
ing wells alone, besides which an enormous sum 
has been permanently invested in lands. Not- 
withstanding the large fortunes realized by a few, 
the assertion is perfectly safe, that the oil busi- 
ness has, up tothis time, not proved self-supporting. 

After leaving the wells, petroleum finds its way 
to market by only four routes. From Oil City 
and Franklin, by the Allegheny river, to Pitts- 
burg, for perhaps seven months of the year; from 
Tisusville eastward by the Atlantic and Great 
*Western, connecting with the Erie railroad, and 
by the new Philadelphia and Erie railroad, and 

westward, by the first named railroad, to Cleve- 
land and other points. 

During the boating season, when the Allegheny 
can boast of two and a half, or three feet of water, 
the scene on the levee at Pittsburg rivals that of 
Oil City itself. Thousands of barrels of petroleum 
change hands daily, to move which hundreds of 
teams and many flat boats are required. The 
number of men employed thus indirectly in the 
oil business is very large. Large quantities of 
prerclonin are shipped to Philadelphia by the 

en 


nsylvania railroad, and some is sent down 


- $69,841,926 


of Christ. In the twenty-third year of his age, 
he appeared in the ministry of the gospel, and his 
deportment therein .was reverent, as became a 
mind sensible of the awful importance of the ser- 
vice. He had a clear, engaging manner of de- 
livery, was deep in heavenly mysteries, and plain 
in declaring them; and being well acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures, he was made skilful in 
opening the doctrines therein contained, and was 
often led to draw lively and instructive similitudes 
from the visible creation. 

He travelled through most of the northern 
colonies in the service of Truth, and several times 
through Pennsylvania. He was often drawn to 
attend gencral meetings, funerals, and other pub- 
lic occasions, particularly the adjacent meetings 
after their first establishment, over which he had 
a tender fatherly care, as a good shepherd taking 
heed to the flock; and the Great Shepherd of 
Israel blessed his labours and afforded him at 
times great satisfaction and comfort. 

The latter part of his time, the visible declen- 
sion of many from the life and power of Truth, 
frequently made sorrow and deep lamentation his 
portion. His labours were fervent with the youth, 
in much love and zeal, that they might come to 
know God for themselves, bow their necks to the 
yoke, and lay their shoulders to the work, saying: 
“That their remembering their Creator in the 


He was apprehensive of his approaching end 
for some time: before his last illness, and toldg 
friend “ He should not survive one year,” whe 
admired he was so positive; but he made no 
further reply than, “ See what will follow.” Ip 
his public testimony also, he frequently said, “ He 
had but an inch of time to treat with us.” Tq 
the first part of is illness he went to some meet. 
ings, one whereof was large, and he was favoured 
with strength to speak in a powerfal and instrog. 
tive manner to the youth, for whose welfare his 
desires were ardent. His disorder was slow and 
lingering, wherein he was favoured with his up 
derstanding almost to the last; and although, at 
some seasons, he was much concerned on account 
of the gloominess of the times in religious and 
civil affairs, yet in general he possessed ay 
great degree of calmness and, serenity of mi 
with a perfect resignation to the will of 
whether life or death should be his portion. 

On the day of his departure, observing his wife 
troubled he said, with a cheerful countenanos, 
““T am easy, I am easy, and desired her to be 
easy also;” indeed, it appeared that the Lord had 
strengthened him on the bed of languishing, and 
made all his bed in his sickness. Thus having 
served God in his generation, he departed the 
23d day of the Ninth month, 1756, aged sixty- 
seven years ; having, we hope, put on the beauti- 
ful garment of Christ’s righteousness, and entered 
the ‘wedding-chamber of the bridegroom of his 
soul, and enjoys the reward of his faithful labours. 
He was buried on the 25th day of the same 
month, in Friends’ burial-ground at Gwynedd. 


Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 362.) ’ 
Before the death of Granville Sharp, Clarkson 


days of their youth, would be as marrow to his|had already turned his attention to the question 
bones.” It was, indeed, his great joy to behold|of Negro Slavery. He had even selected it for 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness, and his|the subject of a college Essay; and his mind be 
labours for the promotion thereof made him|came so possessed by it that he could not shake 
honourable amongst men of various ranks and pro-joff. The spot is pointed out near Wade’s Mil) 
fessions, and his testimony generally acceptable to|in Hertfordshire, where, alighting from his horse’ 
them. . one day, he sat down disconsolate on the turf by 

In the support of our christian discipline, he|the roadside, and after long thinking, determined 
was zealous, active, and unwearied, and favoured |to devote himself wholly to the work. He trans 
with qualifications to advise in difficult cases,|lated his Essay from Latin into English, added 
which seldom failed of succeeding. His testi-|fresh illustrations, and published it. The fellow.’ 
mony was close against, hypocrisy and an outside|labourers gathered round him. The Society for 
show of religion only, but full of paternal tender-| Abolishing the Slave-Trade, unknown to him, hed 
ness to the afflicted, weak, or diffident in spirit ;|already been formed, and when he heard of it he 
of sound judgment, and deep in divine experi-|joined it. He sacrificed all his fair prospects im 
ence, yet modest and condescending, and being|life to prosecute this cause. Wilberforce was 


favoured with the descendings of the Father’s 
love, that at times appeared to clothe him as a 
mantle; he bad an open door in the hearts of his 


friends, and an ascendency over the spirits of|port of the abolition. 


gainsayers. He was a zealous promoter of visiting 
friends in their families, was many times engaged 
in that weighty work, and his labours were awaken- 
ing and useful; often employed in visiting the 
sick, the widow, and the fatherless, and others in 
affliction. On these occasions. he was seldom 
large in expression, but his silent sympathy and 
secret breathing for their relief, were more con- 
solatory than many words. A considerable part 


the Ohio; but the largest portion of what goes to/of his time was spent in assisting widows, and the 
Pittsburg is refined there. The process of refin-| guardianship of orphans, which, though laborious 
ing is such an interesting one, and is so closely|to him, was of much advantage to them. 


connected with the availability of this great staple 


Deeply sensible of. the importance of love and 


for general use, that a visit to a well ordered re-| peace to civil and religious society, he was dili- 


selected to lead in Parliament; but upon Clurksom 
chiefly devolved the labor of collecting and arrang- 
ing the immense mass of evidence offered in sup’ 
A curious instance of 
Clarkson’s sluth-hound sort of perseverance may 
be mentioned. The abettors of slavery, in the 
course of their defence of the system, maintai 

that only such negroes as were captired in battle: 
were sold as slaves, and if not so sold, then they 
were reserved for a still more frightful doom ia 
their own country. Clarkson knew of the slave 
hunts conducted by the slave-traders, but had ne 
witnesses to prove it. Where was one to be found?) 
Accidentally, a gentleman, whom he met on oné 
of his journeys, informed him of a young sailor, 
in whose company hé bad been about a year 

fore; who had been actually engaged in one 

such slave-hunting expeditions. The gentleméa 


finery is an occasion of much interest. . 


gent in promoting them both by precept and ex-|did not know his name, and could but indefinitely 
(To be continued.) 


ample, and suecessful in restoring harmony where|describe his person. He did not know where he: 
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was, further than that he belonged to a ship-of-|of the most vigorous ‘ind practical of men. ‘“I|bukes of it in their hearts) that, they may ture 
war in ordinary, but at what port he could not/could brew,’ he said, “one hour,—do mathe-|from, and travel out of the darkness (where is 
tell. With this mere glimmering of information,| matics the next,—and shoot the next,—and each |death, destruction and misery, even in all the 
Clarkson determined to produce this man as a/ with my whole soul.” There was invincible energy | counsels and ways of it,) and come into unity with 
witness. He visited personally all the seaport] and determination in whatever he did. Admitted |that which is pure and live.—Jsaac Penington. 
towns where ships in ordinary lay; boarded andj a partner, he became the active manager of the ’ : 
examined every ship without success, uotil he|concern; and the vast business which he con- 
came to the very /as¢ port, and found the young! ducted felt his influence through every fibre, and 
man, his prize, in the very /as¢ ship that remained) prospered far beyond its previous success. Nor 
to be visited. -'The young man proved to be one| did he allow his mind to lie fallow, for he gave 
of his most valuable and effective witnesses. his evenings diligently to self-culture, studying 
For some years he conducted a correspondence} and digesting Blackstone, Montesquieu, and solid 
with upwards of four hundred persons, travelling| commentaries on English law. His maxims in 
more than thirty-five thousand miles during the| reading were, ‘never to begin a book without 
same time in search of evidence. He was at| finishing it ;” “never to consider a book finished 
length disabled and exhausted by illness, brought) until it is mastered ;” and “to study everything |cent. of that substance, the new dyes, however 
on by his continuous exertions; but he was not| with the whole mind.” valuable in themselves, could scarcely come into 
borne from the field until his zeal had fully awak-| When only thirty-two, Buxton entered Parlia-|extensive use if Chinese tea were the only avail- 
ened the public mind, and excited the ardent) ment, and at once assumed that position of influ-|able source of the alkaloid from which they are de- 
sympathies of all good men on behalf of the slave.| ence there, of which every honest, earnest, well-|rived ; but, fortunately, there are other sources of 
After years of protracted struggle, the slave-| informed man is secure, who enters that assembly |that body. Not to speak of the kola-nut of West 
trade was abolished. But still another, great) of the first gentlemen in the world. The princi-| Africa, which has just been discovered to contain 
achievement remained to be accomplished,—the| pal question to which he devoted himself was the |theine, the leaves of the Paulina Sorbilis contain 
abolition of slavery itself throughout the British|complete emancipation of the slaves in British| nearly five per cent. of that alkaloid, and those of 
dominions. And here again determined energy|colonies. fe himself used to attribute the strong |the Ilex Paraguaensis are also very rich in it. The 
won the day. Of the leaders in the cause none|interest which he early felt in this question to| Paulina Sorbilis is a Brazilian tree, belonging to 
was more distinguished than Fowell Buxton, who) the influence of Priscilla Gurney, one of the Earl-|the same family of plants as the English horse- 
took the position formerly occupied by Wilber-| ham family,—a woman of a fine intellect and warm |chestnut. The locality in which it chiefly flour- 
force in the House of Commons. * Buxton was aj heart, abounding in illustrious virtues. When on |ishes is the great valley of the Amazon. Its:fruit, 
dull, heavy boy, distinguished for his strong self-| her death-bed, in 1821, she repeatedly sent for|when ripe, is dried and pounded to powder, and 
will, which first exhibited itself ia violent, domi-| Buxton, and urged him “to make the cause of|the powder is made intoa thick paste with water. 
neering, and headstrong obstinacy. His father|the slaves the great object of his life.” Her last|This paste is molded into cakes, which are baked 
died when he was a child ; but fortunately he had| act was to attempt to reiterate the solemn‘charge,|by the heat of the sun, and then constitute the 
a wise mother who trained his will with great|and she expired in the ineffectual effort. Buxton|famous “Guarana bread.’ A spoonful of the 
care, constraining him to obey, but encouraging] never forgot her counsel; he named one of his| powder obtained by scraping one of these cakes, 
the habit of deciding and acting for himself in} daughters after her ; and on the day on which she| added to a pint of boiling water, makes a very re- 
matters which might safely be left to him. This| was married from his house, on the lst of August, |freshing beverage, which is largely used through- 
mother believed that a strong will,,directed upon| 1834,—the day of negro emancipation,—after his|out the Brazils. Still more largely used, how- 
worthy objects, was a valuable manly quality if| Priscilla had been manumitted from her filial ser-|ever, both in the Brazils and in other parts of 
roperly guided, and she acted accordingly.| vice, and left her father’s home in the company |South America, is an infusion of the leaves of 
hen others about her commented on the boy’s|of her husband, Buxton sat down and thus wrote |the Ilex Paraguaensis, or ‘‘ Paraguay tea-plent,” 
self-will, she would merely say, “‘ Never mind,—/to a friend: “ The bride is just gone ; everything|—a plant belobging to the same qrder as our 
he is self-willed now,—you will see it will turn| has passed off to admiration; and there is not a|English holly. In the forests of the Brazils and 
out well in the end.” Fowell learned very little| slave in the British colonies !”” Paraguay this plant grows wild in enormous abun- 
at school, and was somewhat of a dunce and an} Buxton was no genius,—not a great intellectual|dance. The natives gather its leaves, buds; and 
idler. He got other boys to do his exercises for|leader nor discoverer, but mainly an earnest,| young branches, dry them, and reduce them to a 
him, while he romped and scrambled about. He|straightforward, resolute, energetic man. Indeed, | coarse powder, which powder they then use much 
returned home at fifteen, a great, growing, awk-| his whole character is most forcibly expressed in|as we use Chinese or Indian tea. This powder 
ward lad, fond only of boating, shooting, riding,| his own words, which every young man might|does not contain so large a per centage of theine 
and field-sports,—spending his time principally} well stamp upon his soul: “The longer I live,’’|as is contained in the Guarana bread, but,it con- 
with the gamekeeper, a man possessed of a good|said he, “the more I am eertain that the great|tains nearly as large a proportion as the best Chi- 
heart, and an intelligent observer of life and na-| difference between men, between the feeble and|nese tea, and as it is calculated that fully two 
ture, though he could neither read nor write.|the powerful, the great and the insignificant, is| millions of pounds of the leaves of the tree from 
Buxton had capital raw material in him, but he| energy — invincible determination,—a purpose|whose leaves and twigs the powder is made fall 
wanted culture, training, and development. At|once fixed, and then death or victory! That|to the earth and rot every year, in; the forests of 
this juncture of his life, when his habits were| quality will do anything that can be done in this| Paraguay alone, if theine dyes’ should prove ‘to 
being formed for good or evil, he was happily| world; and no talents, no circumstances, no op-| possess, intrinsically, any real advantages, it need 
thrown into the society of the Gurney family,|portunities,. will make a two-legged creature a scarcely be difficult to produce them cheaply 
distinguished for their fine social qualities, not| man without it.” enough. 
less than for their intellectual culture and public- (To be continued.) 
A new Detergent.—A new natural product of 


spirited philanthropy. This intercourse with the 0 n , prod 
Gurneys, he used afterwards to say, gave the| There is but one eye which can rightly see the | California possessing detersive properties is thus - 
eolouring to his life. They encouraged his efforts| hand and judgments of the Lord ; yea, it pleaseth |described by a contemporary: i 
at self-culture ; and when he went to the Univer-|the Lord so to manage: them, that only the eye} “‘ A few months ago, some persons engaged in 
sity of Dublin, and gained high honors there, the\ which is of him may see them. Man must be making turpentine, in Plumas county, — 
taken in his wisdom, and caught in the snare of|some pine trees of a species new to them. 1! 
his own understanding. He that will see the|fluid flowed abundantly, but it had a peculiar 
ed and enabled him to win.” He married one of| things of God, the ways of God, the counsels of|odor, and whe taken to the turpentine: stills in 
the daughters of the family, and started imlife,|God, the love and sweetness of God, (yea, the|the neighborhood, nothing could be done witht. 
commencing as a clerk to his uncles Hanbury,| very judgments of God,) must receive from him| At last it fell into the hands of a man who man- 
the London brewers. His power of will, which|the eye that seeth them. Oh that men might|aged to distil the liquid, which proved tobe a new 
made him so difficult to deal with as a boy, now| feel after, and come into, that wherein they might|discovery. Instead of the disagreeable odor of 
formed the backbone of his character, and made|be pitied and spared by their Maker. Man must|turpentine, it has a fragrance: like citron, ayd is 
him most indefatigable and energetic in whatever| bow ; that which is of God in man (which hath|free from all resinous matter. Ten gallons of it 
he undertook. He threw his whole strength and| long lain under oppression) mast be exalted. It|weighs as much as a and three 
bulk right down upon his work; and the great| is the day of his power, and he will reign in it.|of pure water. It dissolves all animal veget- 








Purple Dye from Theine.—A German chemist 
is said to have produced most splendid parple 
and scarlet dyes, almost surpassing in beauty the 
finest of the aniline dyes, from “ theine,” the al- 
kaloid to which tea and coffee owe the refreshing 
and stimulating properties which have brought 
them into such general request all over the world. 
As the kinds of Chinese tea which are richest in 
theine do not contain much more than two per 









































animating passion in his mind, he said, “ was-to 
carry back to them the prizes which they prompt- 


giant, “ Elephant Buxton,” they called him, for|Oh! happy they that bow to his sceptre, and kiss| able oils and leaves no stain of ite own, nor does 
shin 


stood some six feet four in height, became one! the ings of his light (even the sharpest re-'it affect any of the colors used in dyeing, and 
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thus it is an excellent substitute for benzine, 






so offensive. It is also much cheaper than ben-|his checkered youthful career, often came before |that, as I thus kept near to Him, be would 

tine. The new liquid is called ‘ Erasine,’ because|him as a salutary check, and warning to forsake|and preserve me, which was experienced " me, 
of its value for cleansing. It evaporates rapidly, |his light and sinful course, and pursue the things|It afforded me great encouragement that I had 
and burns well, but is more expensive than coal|which would make for peace and salvation. In|found One who was mighty to save, and my heart 
oil. This novel product of California is now in|some memorandums subsequently made, he writes |did rejoice in humble thankfulness to God for-hig 







































his behalf, on her death bed; of her earnest |that the more I was concerned to live near tothe 
prayers to the Lord that he might be brought into |Spirit of God in my heart, the weaker te 
the right way and -preserved therein, and of her|tions were, and the more strength and faith I wag 
committing hjm to the Lord’s care and keeping ; | favoured with, to travel on ina state of self-denial, 
which, he remarks, continued fresh in his mind | But even here there is need of constant watchfuk 
to that time. ness, for the grand enemy of my soul is anum 
He whose heritage children are declared to be, | wearied one.” ; 
appears to have blest the christian labour and| The experience of this dear Friend, as expressed 






, Selected. 
THE OOMMON LOT. 
Once in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man ;—and who was he ?— 
g Mortal howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 



















Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown: 
His name has perished from the earth, 
This truth survives alone :— 







of her son ; and his case furnishes encouragement tention of every reader. A firm faith in theim 
to religiously concerned parents not to relax in| ward operations of the Holy Spirit on the soule 
their endeavours for the good of their offspring, |a close attention to the gentle intimations often 
untoward as they may at times seem, but humbly |imparted, and a diligent waiting for, and earnest 
seek for ability from on high to govern with meek-|seeking after His help and direction, have proved 
ness and firmness; and, by example as well as|a strength and preservation to many, when placed 
precept, lovingly to lead them in the strait and|in very difficult and perplexing circumstances 
narrow way which the dear Redeemer trod before |It is thus alone that temptation can be success 
them, and where they may meet with Him to)fully resisted and sin overcome. Where this great 
their comfort and everlasting good. doctrine is lightly esteemed and little regarded, 

The Father of the fatherless did not forsake|the vitality of religion will be low, however high 













That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast : 

His bliss and wo,—a smile, a tear! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 





















The bounding pulse, the languid limb— 
The changing spirit’s rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him 
For these are felt by all. 










He suffered,—but his pangs are o'er; 
Enjoyed,—but his delights aro fied; 

Had friends,—his friends are now no more ; 
And foes,—his foes are dead. 


He loved,—but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb, 

Oh she was fair,—but naught could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 
Encountered ‘all that troubles thee; 

He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 






bers nor sleeps, watched over him for good, and| There is perhaps no christian grace, none of the 
though the tender care and pious counsel of|glorious privileges of the gospel, to which the 
earthly parents were withdrawn, he was not left) words are more applicable, according to thy faith 
without the reproofs and guidance of the Holy/|so be it unto thee.” Would that in our own te 
Spirit which are the way to life. Of this period|ligious Society there was a more earnest beliefia, 
he writes: and a more steadfast and humble reliance 

“<I was now left without any one to restrain|the immediate guidance and help of the Spiritef 
me from the gratification of my own will, to which|Truth, which our Saviour promised should lead 
I had a propensity equal to most. But the Lord|his followers into all truth. Then would its anf 
was gracious to me, often visiting my soul with|and salutary teachings be much more known than 
His humbling, tendering goodness, whereby I was|it is to be feared they are by many. 
brought to confess my many transgression, and| (Continuing faithful to manifested duty, and 
to covenant with my God that I would do so no|bearing the daily cross, he grew in religious know- 
more. Yet, not enough abiding in a state of|ledge and stability,and in concern for the welfare 
watchfulness and prayer, and my natural propen- | of the church. 
sities being strong and active, I often fell into the} «As I wention in the path of dedication, 'the 
snare of the enemy ; and when it pleased the Lord|Lord, by his Spirit, begot faith in my' heart t 
again to look down upon me and show me how/|believe that, if I was obedient, he would one day 
far short I had fallen of my promises, O then I| require of me, though a contemptible instrument, 
}mourned over my condition. to preach the gospel, and to tell unto others what 

“Through the subtlety of the enemy working |he bad donefor my soul. This, I often concluded, 
upon my own will, I was now almost ready to give|I could not do; for it was to me a very serious 
out, and to conclude I should never know an over-|and weighty subject, though there was no doubt 
coming of the temptations and besetments with|in my mind that the call was from the Lord.” 
which my poor soul was assailed. Yet the Lord| His opportunities of education had been eo 
was pleased not wholly to withdraw from me the|small, and though possessed of good natural 
per: in kind reproofs of his unspeakable love and mercy. |ties, yet he laboured under great disadvantagesi@ 
worthy Friend and minister of the gospel whose| Although by slighting the many offers of his}many respects, which no doubt tended to die 
name stands at the head of this article. His ap-|grace, and pardon for my past transgressions, I|eourage him. But He who called him to the 
pearance was well calculated to make a lasting|continued for some years in a state of frequent|service was all sufficient to qualify and furnish 
impression. Tall and erect in person, his features| disobedience, yet His long forbearing mercy was|him therefor, and did not fail him during he 
strongly marked, and expressive of gravity and/still continued toward me. At length the Lord, trying preparatory dispensations he passed through. 
solidity of ebaracter, and strikingly plain and|who is just in all his ways, was pleased to appear| ‘« Divine wisdom, says he, was pleased, to oom 
simple in his dress, his whole t and demeanor |by his Spirit in a heart-tendering visitation to my |descend to my weakness, and to open my under 
= the idea of a venerable patriarch in the|soul,and give me to understand undoubtedly that |standing in matters of doctrine, when I was # 
church. Having a vivid recollection of him, and |this was the last time I should have the like offer. |home about my lawful calling; which tended't 
meeting lately with a ‘short account of some of|Qn looking toward the boundlessness of eternal |strengthen my faith in God, and also to humble 
the events of his life, I have thought a brief|misery, this conviction was indeed very alarming. my heart fo trust in Him, and beget a willingness 
notice of him might be interresting and instruc-|My soul was deeply humbled, and strengthened |to obey his requiring. But when the time'to 
tive to ask help of the Lord my God, whom I feared|give up to the call came, I was afraid of bei 
and loved ; taking fresh resolution with his assist-|deceived by the transformer, in consequence 
ance, to forsake every sin, and resist every tempta-|which I withheld; and this brought a cloud of 
tion that had so long beset me and detained me|thick darkness over my mind, under whieh ‘I 
in a state of disobedience, and to attend closely to|laboured for several weeks. 



















The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light 

To him exist in vain. 










The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No:vestige where they flew. 


The annals of the human race, 

Their rains, since the world began 
Of him afford'no other trace 

Than this—There lived a man! 






















Montgomery. 
For “The Friend.” 
Joseph Cloud 


There are probably few persons now living who 
remember the visits made to this city by the 


































































_ ‘He was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 

‘am the year 1742, and lost his father when ve 
Jouns- His mother, who was a'religious Friend, 
ived until he was in his fifteenth year, and en- 












fear of his heavenly Father,and to restrain him| proved me. 
from vanity and folly, to which his natural dis- 
Though her pious concern and watchful care 


ful manner, to remove all doubts and fears out of 
“Experience now taught me that I could not|the way, and to restore sweet peace to my m 

resist temptation but! by the power of God. I|for which I was truly thankful, and :p 

found that I must:endeavour to: wait on the Lord obedience ip future. But when the time to give 



















did not at-once produce te good effects she de-|in watching and prayer, and as I attended there 
without 'the odor which makes the latter substance |sired, yet they took root in his heart, and amid |to, I was helped to pray in faith, and to believe — 


market.” of the fervent exercises of his beloved mother on|great mercy to my soul. I have ever experienced _ 


secret breathings of soul of his servant on behalf|in the above paragraph, is worthy the serious at | 


the lonely orphan. That eye whivh neither slum-|the profession or multiplied the performances, 


deavoured to imbue his mind with the love and|the Divine light or grace that had so often re-| “At length the Lord ‘was pleased, ina power 
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up came again, cowardice came also. It was s0|law of universal gravitation, yet it is highly im-|movements would all be consistent with the nebu- 
great a cross to me to yield, that I sat and reasoved| probable that they should be the result of chance. |lar hypothesis. 


during most of the meeting, until the visitation 

over. Then, O the sorrow and distress 
that attended my mind, under the sense of my 
disobedience which poured into my poor soul. In 
this condition I chose death rather than life. But 
the Lord, who is abuodant in mercy, sew that 
my disobedience was more from fear than from 
willful stubbornovess, and still graciously bore with 


They seem rather to indicate the operation of} Comets may consist of nebulous matter en- 
some uniform law. Can we discover any law from | countered by the solar system in its motion through 
which these coincidences would necessarily re-|space,.and thus brought within the attractive in- 
sult ? fluence of the sun. They are thus compelled to 

An examination of the condition and structure | move in orbits around the sun, and these orbits 
of the earth has led geologists to conclude that}may become so modified by the attraction of the 
our entire globe was once liquid from heat, and | planets that they may sometimes become perma- 
that it has gradually cooled upon its surface,|nent members of our solar system. Some of the 
while a large portion of the interior still retains|comets may perhaps ecensist of small portions of 
much of its primitive heat. Th@shape of the|nebulous matter which became detached in the 
mountains in the moon, seem to indicate that| breaking up of the planetary rings, and continued 
that body has.at some former time been in a state | to revolve independently about the sun. 
of fusion. But if the earth and moon were ever| It has been attempted to subject this hypothe- 
subjected to such a heat, it is probable that the|sis to a rigorous test in the following manner. 
other members of the solar system were in a like|The time of revolution of each of the planets 
condition, perhaps at a temperature sufficient to|ought to be equal to the time of rotation of the 
volatilize every solid and liquid body, constituting |solar mass at the period when its surface extended 
perhaps a single nebulous mass of the smallest|to the given planet. It remains, then, to compute 
density. what should be the time of rotation of the solar 

Let us suppose, then, that the matter compris-|mass where its surface extended to each of the 
ing the entire solar system once existed in the|planets. It has been found that if we suppose 
condition of a single nebulous mass, extending |the sun’s mass to be expanded until its surface 
beyond the orbit of the most remote planet. |extends to each of the planets in succession, its 
Suppose that this nebula has a slow.rotation upon |time of rotation at each of these instants would 
an axis, and that by radiation it gradually cools,|be very nearly equal to the actual time of revolu- 
thereby contracting in its dimensions. As it con-|tion of the corresponding planets; and the time 
tracts in its dimensions, its velocity of rotation, ac-|of rotation of each primary planet corresponds in 
cording to the principles of mechanics, must neces-|like manner with the time of revolution of its dif- 
sarily increase, and the centrifugal force thus gen-| ferent satellites. 
erated in the exterior portion of the nebulawould| The nebular hypothesis must -therefore be re- 
at length became equal to the attraction of the cen-|garded as possessing considerable probability, 
tral mass. *|since it accounts for a large number of cireum- 

This exterior portion would thus become de-|stances which hitherto had remained unexplained. 
tached, and revolve independently as an immense 
zone or ring. As the central mass continued to 
cool and contract in its dimensions, other zones 
would in the same manner become detached, while 
the central mass continually decreases in size and 
increases in density. The zones thus successively 
detached would generally break up into separate 
massses revolving independently about thesun, and 
if their velocities were slightly unequal, the mat- 
ter of each zone would ultimately collect in a sin- 
gle planetary, but still gaseous mass, having a sphe- 
roidal form, and also a motion of rotation about 
an axis. As each of these planetary masses be- 
came still further cooled, it would pass through a 
succession of changes similar to those of the first 
solar nebula; rings of matter would be formed 
surrounding the planetary nucleus, and these 
rings, if they broke up into separate masses, 
would ultimately form satellites revolving about 
their primaries. 

The planet Saturn affords the only instance in 
the solar system, in which these rings have pre- 
served their unbroken form; and the group of 
asteroids between Mars and Jupiter, presents a 
ease of a rigg broken up into a large number of 
small fragments, which continue to revolve in 
independent orbits about the sun. 

The first six phenomena mentioned are obvious 
consequences of this theory. The eccentricity of 
some of the orbits, and their inclination to the 
Ath. The satellites (as far as known) revolve|sun’s equator, must be ascribed to the accumulated 
ound their primaries in the same direction in| effect of the disturbing action of the planets upon|a liveried porter at his door, but there is. nobod: 
which the latter turn on their axes. each other. ‘jat home and ndthing to steal; if it were we 

Sth. The orbits of all the larger planets and} The planets thus formed would all have a mo-|lodged in his soul, he would not be afraid of its 
their satellites have small eecentricity. Only| tion of rotation, but they would not all necessarily |escape. He who vouches for his own truthfulness 
seven of the asteroids have an eccentricity as| rotate in the same direction asthe motion of revo-|by an oath, will tell a lie the next moment with- 










































we. 

“TI rejoiced to feel his judgments for my trans- 
gressions, for experience had taught me that 
through judgment the sense of sin is taken away. 
I can truly say that I was made willing to do the 
best I could in this as well as other matters re- 

ired of me; but the work of the ministry to 
which I was called appeared to me to be of such 
great importance, that I was afraid lest by some 
of my conduct the truth or cause of God, which 
was very near to my life, might be evilly spoken 
of; but still my God called for obedience. 

“(Qne day as I sat in meeting, my exercise re- 
turned with weight, and a few words concerning 
the goodness of the Lord to my soul rested heavily 
on me to utter; to do which was a great cross to 
me, but my Master was merciful and He helped 
we. Howl got upon my feet I hardly knew; 
but in much fear and trembling a few words fell 
from my lips. The peace which then flowed in 
my soul is past describing. I felt thankfulness 
in my heart that I had been enabled in some 
measure to fulfil my duty, there being so great a 
goutrast between feeling stillness and peace of 
mind, with love filling my heart toward God and 
mao; and the horror, vexation and judgment 
which I had felt before for cowardice and dis- 
obedience. ' 


(To be concluded.) 


































































[In giving the following remarks a place in our 
columns, we feel best satisfied to express our con- 
viction, that one of the prevalent evils in the pre- 
sent day, is the too ready utterance of what may 
appear to be religious sentiments. There can be 
no doubt but that if the heart has really been 
renewed through the power of Divine grace, there 
will be a change in the conductand conversation. 
But such an one will be careful not to enter light- 
ly or too easily into remarks upon holy things,— 
he will endeavour first to feel the truths he is 
about to express, and then a right qualification for 
uttering them. To those who have submitted to 
the cross of Christ,—who are endeavouring to 
dwell in inward communion with the dear Saviour, 
there will be a longing desire at times raised in 
them for the everlasting welfare of others, and 
the Lord Jesus himself will at such seasons be to 
them in conversation or otherwise, “ mouth and 
wisdom, tongue and utterance.’ Then is ‘the 
time, and there is the qualification for right speak- 
ing on religious matters. | 















Selected for “ The Friend.” 
The Nebular Hypothesis 
: BY ELIAS LOOMIS. 

The question naturally arises, Was the uni- 
verse created substantially as we now see it, or 
has it been brought to its present condition by a 
secession of gradual changes under the operation 
of general laws? We find in our solar system 
several remarkable coincidences which we cannot 
well suppose to be fortuitous, and which naturally 
peeest the idea of some grand and comprehensive 

W. 

Ist. All the known planets (now 90 in nun- 
ber) revolve about the sun from west to east, and, 
with slight exceptions, nearly in the same plane, 
Yiz., the plane of the sun’s equator. There are 
four plauets (and these are minute asteroids) whose 
orbits are inclined to the ecliptic as much as 20°. 

2d. The sun rotates on an axis in the same 
direction as that in which the planets revolve 
sound him. 

$d. All the major planets (except perhaps 

us and Neptune,) rotate on their axes in the 
fame direction as that in which they move around 
sup. 





















For “The Friend” 
Religion in Conversation. 

There was a short extract in “‘ The Friend,” on 
page 342, that I have feared might be misunder- 
stood by some, and perhaps have a wrong influ- 
ence. ‘‘ He whose religion is ever on his lip has 
seldom any of it in his heart; it keeps wateh like 










Great as one quarter. lution. The outer planets might rotate in the|out.a blush.” The concluding sentence,implies, 
6th. The planets, upon the whole, inerease in| contrary direction, but the satellites must in all|I think, that the author’s meaning was to gon- 
density as they are found nearer the sun. cases revolve in their orbits in the same direction|demn the thoughtless and habitual use of expr: 


7th. The orbits of the comets have usually|as the rotation of the primary. The satellites of|sions in which the convictions and feelings.of the 
great eccentricity and have every variety of in-| Venus and Neptune have a retrograde motion ;|soul have no share. He could not surely have 
dlination to the ecliptic. and if it shall be discovered that these planets|meant that religion should be confined to the 
These coincidences are not a consequence of the| rotate upon their axes in the same direction, these |heart, ind yet it might bé so misux 
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, good, but it will also seek to save, and its boat is 
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least be thought to convey a disapprobation of re-|abundantly do the apostles exhort to holiness of | forts of our every day—our food, our houses; 


ligious expression ; while the scripture rule is, not/conversation! Paul says, ‘‘ our conversation is in 
out of the-emptiness, but “out of the abundance} Heaven ;” and he bids the Hebrews follow the 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” faith of those who had “ spoken to them the word 
So great is the diversity in natural character, | of God,” “ considering the end of their conversa- 
so various the training apportioned it in tender|tion, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and 
wisdom, that we can seldom rightly judge one for|forever.” James would have the wise man “ show 
another, whether silence or speech is the fitting|out of a good conversation his words with meek- 
development of Divine Life within, and we are|ness of wisdom,” and Peter enjoins on all believers 
not only happily excused from thus judging, but/| ‘to be holy in all manuer of conversation.” In- 
by the Head of the church we are commanded not} deed the whole spirit and tenor of the New Testa- 
to judge. And I think those who are dwelling|ment implies®the united privilege and duty of 
in Him, who is Love as well as Life, will partake| christians in “comforting one another,” and let- 
so sweetly of His heavenly gift, and will feel it to/ting their “lights shine before men,” in word as 
flow so livingly to all who are striving to follow|well as deed.. And of the comfort and joy to be 
Him,—to the least and lowest, to those who are| found ‘in this fellowship, let Paul to the Thessa- 
standing by their side, and those who seem afar|lonians bear witness: ‘‘ For what thanks can we 
off, —that they will not want to judge. But it is} render to God again for you, forall the joy where- 
as we get out of this sweetness,—stray from this| with we joy for your sakes before our God ; night 
dwelling,—drop this covering, that the naturaljand day praying exceeding that we might see 
reasoning power and readiness to criticise and} your face, and might perfect that which is lack- 
comment, to find objections and see points of vari-|ing in your faith ?” 
ance, gets uppermost, and mars that holy and| , 
beautiful love that should rule and reign. Mode of Rendering Wood Plastic.—A new and 
Qn most subjects there is an error to be shunoed, very simple method of effecting this has been 
and a duty to be done. We all acknowledge the lately discovered. It consists in forcing dilute 
need there is of care not to overstep the reality of hydrochloric acid'through the cells of the wood, 
religious feeling, of setting a watch on the door] s¢ 9 pressure of about two atmospheres. This im- 
of our lips, of not mistaking mere opinion for true pregnation must be continued for a length of time 
experimental knowledge. Do we likewise acknow- dependent on the nature of the wood. The bark 
ledge the duty that devolves upon us individually, is not previously removed, and by a very simple 
to exert a decided influence for religion. How arrangement the fluid is introduced at one end of 
many young people would have to say, if asked, fhe log and passes out at the other. If while the 
that no words were ever addressed to them per-| wood is still wet it is exposed to the pressure, the 
sonally on the most important of all subjects,— eglls having been first washed out with water, its 
the state of their souls before God,—excepting as volume may be reduced to a tenth of what it was 
it touched upon some outward duty? Happily originally, the fibres being brought into the clos- 
there are very many who have been tenderly and | est contact without being fractured or tora; and 
intimately conversed with, their faint longings when dry they have no tendency toseparate again. 
strengthened, their good desires encouraged and | T¢ j¢ jg pressed in dies, their details are brought 
guided, who have heard from living loving lips} out with the greatest sharpness and the most per- 
of the love of the Saviour, and have been borne] foot accuracy. Impregnation in this way can be 
upward with a parent’s prayers ; but I have reason| yseq for a variety of purposes. After the action 
to think that with many others the fostering word| of the hydrochloric avid, washing out with water, 
of personal religious influence, except indeed in| 4nq drying, the wood may be cut with remarkable 
ministry, has never been known. I freely grant! facility, and itanswers admirably for the purposes 
that no such word should be spoken except with| of the carver. The drying is effected by forcing 
a fresh inward prompting, but I believe if we were air, at a temperature of about 100° Fahr.,; through 
more alive in Christ, such openings would oftener|the cells. The moisture is thus carried off with 
be seen, such utterances oftener be given; and|oreat rapidity ; and, as the contraction is uniform 
that the fruit would be manifest to His glory, and through the whole mass, no cracks are produced. 
to the help of His little ones. For when a sou Dyes also may be introduced in the same manner 
is dedicated to its Saviour, «¢ must share His work. into the entire substance of the wood, or matters 
There must be a yearning over others, or there is) caleulated to preserve it from decay. Soluble 
little religion. Christianity knows no selfishness. glass, or recently precipitated silex, renders it both 
It will not leave a sinking wreck and go alone in very durable and thoroughly incombustible.—Jn- 
a boat to land. It will not trust entirely that] sezoctual Observer. 
those in danger will see its example,—some may 
be too paralyzed, some hurt, some trusting to in- 
efficient means for safety,—it will make example 
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z For “The Friend.” 
Praise, 


Awaking one morning this summer at the 

never full. earliest dawn, my ears were greeted with innumer- 
I know there is but one Saviour; but I remem-|able songs of birds swelling to a full chorus, so 

ber how the poor and the lame and the blind and| that literally 

the very lepers whom He healed aforetime, spread “ The air was filled so full of song, 

the knowledge of Him, so that the people throng- There seemed no room for sense of wrong.” 

ed to hear Him; and should it not be so now?| If on their part a simple outflow of delight in ex- 

And one means close at hand with all who “ have] istence, it was none the less to intelligent creatures, 

tasted that the Lord is gracious,” is to bring out|a chorus of praise to the Author of their happi- 

of the treasury of the heart, testimonies to that|ness, according well with the rich luxuriance of 

bountiful Love that ‘“satisfieth the longing soul,| grass, and flowers, and trees, glistening with dew in 

and filleth the hungry soul with good things,”’|the stillness and fresh light of the growing morn- 

and gives to His own a fellowship of suffering|ing. 

which blesses even more than joy. Do we sufficiently join in the universal authem 
Beside that full assurance of the favor with|which nature seems at such times to raise? Do 

which the “Lord of hosts’’ numbers 23 among] we enough rise above our little cares and troubles, 

his “jewels” those “ who feared Him and spake|the ever present sense of our own imperfections, 
Sher iother ;” in Mat. v. 16,17, how|to dwell on the love and mercy shown in the com- 
















and deliverance. 


our friends, our gardens, our libraries,—but be. | 
yond all in the wondrous manifestation of 

in that Our Father sent His Son to bear all our 
sins in his own body on the tree, and makea 
whereby righteousness and peace have kissed eagh 
other. ' 


Do we turn enough from ourselves and what 


we can do for him, to what he has done and cag” 


do fer us? Are we though sorrowful, yet al : 
rejoicing, and as ready to pour out thanks dap 
blessings bestowed as importunities for forgiveness 
We would surely prefer that 
our children should glow with artless gratitude 
for our favours, than dwell ever upon their im ~ 
perfect obedience and lack of ready service. “Re 


joice,” says the apostle, ‘and again I say rejoice,” 
When did the Man of Sorrows rejoice in spirit but _ 


when the seventy returned with joy, saying that 
even the devils were subject unto them, but wer 
enjoined not to rejoice in this but in the privilege 
they shared with the least and lowest christiga 
that their names were written in heaven. 
Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of 
to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, 
giving thanks to his name.” e% 
Germantown, Seventh month, 1865. 





the number of useful plants has risen to 
12,000, but it must be remembered that these 
searches have been completed only in certain pa 
of the earth. There are no less than 2,500 ko 
economic plants, among which are reckoned 1, 
edible fruits, berries, and seeds; 50 cerials; 
uncultivated edible graminaceous seeds; 28 
other families; 260 comestible rhizomes, 
and tubers ; 37 onions ;‘420 vegetables and salads 
40 palms; 32 varieties of arrowroot ; 31 sugars 
40 saleps. Vinous drinks are obtained from 
plants ; aromatics, from 266. There are 50 sub- 
stitutes for coffee ; 129 fortea. Tannin is present 
in 140 plants ; caoutchouc, in 96 ; gutta-percha, in 
7; resin and balsamic gums, in 389 ; wax, in }0; 
grease and essential oils, in 330.. 88 plants ool 
tain potash, soda, and iodine; 650 contain dyes; 
47, soap ; 250, fibres which serve for weavitigt 
for paper making ; 48 give materials for roofing; 
100 are employed for hurdles and copses. 
building, 740 are used; and there are 615 know! 
poisonous plants. Accordingto Endicher, ome 
the 278 known natural families, 18 only seem up 
to the present time to be perfectly useless.— Cop 
mos. 


Useful Plants.— According to a German ‘a 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. % 

From the account published in the British 
Friend, it appears that Dublin Yearly M 
commenced on Fourth-day the 3d of Fifth 
last, an introductory meeting for divine worshif 
having been held on the previous day. Of sixty 
representatives to the Yearly Meeting ten were 
absent from sickness in their families or othe 
causes : some of these attended subsequently. _ 

The Report of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders was read. Many persons occasion 
appear in the line of the ministry in the different 
meetings, though not yet acknowledged. Withia 
the year two individuals had been recorded 8 
acknowledged ministers, and there had beem 
twenty appointments to the station of elder. 

The answers to the Queries then claimed the 
consideration of the Meeting. 
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To the First 

















ted to be held. 
To the Second Query clear answers were re-|which the Lord hath 
turned from all quarters. The answers to the| beside the waters.” 



































this be not done except under right influence—jand support are only in Him. 
that of the Holy Spirit, which can alone unfold 














comment, which may take hold of the youthful |Friends expressed their views. 
mind, and be not easily erased. 


























fession, viz., there being no distinct order or class, | British Friend says : 
as among others, under the name of clergy and 
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that profession, the highest and most glorious ex- ja former occasion of attending this Yearly Meet- 

















the world. thankful that the testimony is still preserved 
Fifth Query. From one quarter eight cases of |which the Society has professed to the work of the 























returned. From another it was said some few/mental means adopted. But is there any portion 
were faithful. to the testimony, while others al-|of the Christian church which gives more practi- 
lowed the demand to be paid, regarding:it is a/cal and decisive testimony to the place accorded 
just debt. From a third the answer was, that of|to the Holy Scriptures than this religious body? 
six exceptions in one of their Monthly Meetings, | Whilst the queen on the throne, and the highest 
one in another ; and that in two others no demand |ecclesiastical dignitary of the Established Church 
of this kind had been made since last year. In/are obliged, on solemn occasions, to confirm their 
teference to this subject, a Friend from England |testimony by oath ; while the Archbishop of Can- 
talled attention to the painful fact that so great/terbury is not, in a technical sense, believed unless 
a portion of the members did not see their way to|he confirms his solemn testimony by an appeal to 
_be faithful to this christian testimony against |the Almighty, the simple affirmation ofa Friend is 
ecclesiastical imposts. He gould not bring him-jaccepted before the court ; his yea, is yea, and his 
self to believe that Friends in Ireland wgre really|nay nay. Why isthis? Is itnot because others, 
habitually disobedient to what came home to their/with all their profession of respect for the Scrip- 
minds as a christian testimony. He hoped they|tures, have not given to them the place they 
would not rest in any previeus conclusions, but|oceupy inthis body? When He who is the very 
be tenderly open to further light and illumina-|truth says, “Swear not at all,” we have been able 
tion. Another Friend expressed similar views,|to keep that command; and so with the other 
and imparted a word of encouragement to those|command, “ Love your enemies,” which others 
who believed in the testimony, to continue faith-|having read the backward way, have shot and 
ful. He looked on the tithe-rent charge as in lieu|killed those who were professed Christians. So 
of tithe, and reminded the Meeting of what some|that we have no ground to say that the Holy 
of our early Friends suffered on this ern) tea are accepted in a lower sense by this 
William Dewsbury having been imprisoned eight |religious body, which accepts them as given by 
years for a small amount. inspiration of God and able to wake wise unto sal- 
Sixth Query. On the testimony against war. |vation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
With slight exceptions in two quarters, the an-|Our‘testimony both to silent waiting and public 
swer was, ‘ As far as appears, Friends are fuith-|ministry is grounded on their blessed truths. 
fal to our christian testimony against all war.” | But we hold that it is our place in the Christian 
was here remarked that it was painful to hear/church, at the same time, to bear testimony to the 
of any exception at all on such a subject as/|living presence of Christ. There is no mistake 
War. about it, that a meeting for worship is not a meét- 
Seventh Query. On justice in dealing, punc- jing for reading. It is a very precious thing to be 
tuality, &c. ‘I'wo cases of insolvency were reported |engaged in reading the Holy Scriptures and io 
from one of the Quarterly Meetings. meditating thereon, with prayer and supplication, 
Eighth Query. All the answers were satisfac-|‘‘ Open thou mine understanding, that I may uo- 
tory. derstand them ; and, above all, let their truths be 
At the meeting in the afternoon, the re-appoint-|applied with effectual, saving power to my heart.’’ 
ment of the Clerk and assistant Clerks was.made, | And this is not at all inconsistent with, or exclu- 
viz., Thomas White Jacob, with James N. Rich-|ded by, the view which we have taken, that in the 
ardson, and Jonathan Goodbody.@ Epistles were | worship of the living God, no instrumental medium 
read from the séveral Yearly Meetings with which |should be interposed between the soul that wor- 
Dublin Yearly Meeting maintains a correspond- |ships and the Father of spirits, that there should 
, ence. be a living testimony to one Mediator and Inter- 
Fifth-day, 4th. After a little time of silence a' cessor ; and they who have been experimentally 
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Query pretty clear answers were} Friend quoted the words of one formerly who had|taught by the Spirit, will be made more sensible 
returned in general,—the exception being that in|rebelled against the Lord, yet had to testify to|of the preciousness of the Scriptures. 
one quarter some members have almost wholly|the beauty of Jacob’s tents: “ How goodly are 
discontinued the attendance of meetings ; and in|thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel ! 
another that a few small meetings had been omit-| As the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens 
by the river’s side; as the trees of lign-aloes, 

lanted, and as cedar trees 
i udah’s tents are goodly to 
Third Query, which embraces the duty of the|this day, the inclosure in which to walk safely; 
members in relation to the reading of the Holy|and all who are concerned to dwell in this tent no 
Scriptures, led to some appropriate observations. | weapon formed against them shall prosper; and 
In reference particularly to the reading of the/jevery tongue that shall rise up in judgmentagainst 
Scriptures in the First-day schools, and attempt-|them will the Lord condemn. This is the heritage 
ing to expound them, a caution was given thatjof the servants of the Lord, and their strength 


The general consideration of the state of Society 
them; for, how dangerous it is to give a wrong|being now before the meeting, a number of 
Much of what 
was communicated appears to have been instruc- 

On the subject of the Fourth Query, a Fiiend|tive 4nd good, while the remarks of others indi- 
said it was good to accept in its practical applica-|cated a tendency towards dangerous innovations, 
fion to every one of us that christian testimony |one speaker particularly urging the reading of the 
which is a very distinguishing feature of our pro-| Bible in their meetings for Divine worship. The 


“ One of our English Friends, a member of the 
laity ; that we are every one of us called equally,committee of the’ London Yearly Meeting, having 
to a religious life and conversation consistent with |again alluded to his net having an opportunity on 

ion of which is that it leads to loving and|ing, said he had felt great interest in mingling 
serving Christ, and to Christ-like conversation in| with its members at this time; he hoped all felt 


exception for payment of tithe-rent charge were| Holy Spirit, and for the recognition of the instru- 





Another member of the same committee, refer- 
ring to the remarks made by one of the speakers 
previously, said he could not subscribe to the 
opinion that a silent meeting is not a place for the 
unconverted, for Robert Barclay, speaking of such 
meetings, into which some had come to scoff and 
to mock, says they had, by the Spirit, been chained 
down, and themselves brought to worship. He 
would not plead for silent worship, but for spiritual 
worship. And if all were more obedient to the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, with more of daily 
taking up the cross, there would not then be so 
many silent meetings. May we be more humble 
in our spirits, and more sensible of our need. 

One of our Friends in the station of minister 
spoke, quoting from Rom. ii. 28, @ He is nota Jew 
who is one outwardly; neither is that vircumcision 
which is outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew 
which is one inwardly ; and circumcision is that of 
the heart, inthe. Spirit, and not in the letter, whose 
praise is not of men but God.” It seemed with 
him to endeavour to draw the attention of his dear 
Friends to that living fountain set open for the 
house of Judah and Jerusalem, even Christ Jesus ; 
and the invitation went forth in ancient days, 
“« Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters ; and he that hath no money, come ye, buy, 
and eat; yea, came, buy wine and milk, without 
money and without price. Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread ? and your labour 
for that which satisfieth not? hearken diligently 
unto me, and eat ye that which is good, and let 
your soul delight itself in fatness. Incline your 
ear, and'come unto me ; hear, and your soul shall 
live; and I will make an everlasting covenant 
with you, even the sure mercies of David.” 
This is that glorious gospel day in which is ful- 
filled the promise of the Most High: “ Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make 
a new covenant with the heuse of Israel, and 
with the house of Judah. Not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day 
that I took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the land of Egypt; which my covenant 
they brake, although I was an husband unto them, 
saith the Lord. But this shall be the covenant 
that I shall make with the house of Israel ; I will 
write my law in their hearts, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people; and they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for 
they shall all know me, from the least of them, 
unto the greatest.” Now, my dear Friends, if we 
know not the Lord, the fault must be our own ; if 
we hearken not to that still small voice, “ Behold! 
I stand at the door and knock ; if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to him | 
and sup with him, and he with me.” Qh that 
we were more concerned to hearken to this in- 
speaking word in the secret of the heart, even that 
grace which the apostle testified of. ‘ The grace~ 
of God that brivgeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world.” If we were more 
concerned to hearken to this teacher in the closet 
of the heart, there to be taught of Christ Jesus, 
the minister of ministers, and of the true taberna- 
cle which God hath pitched and not man, we 
should have no call to look to man, for the Lord 
would be our teacher and director.” 

In the afternoon various matters were before the 
meeting, among which a report was read giving 
the number of members in each province, and also 
of them who profess with Friends and attend 
meetings but are not in membership. The num- 


